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changed, and Ministers now felt justified in tendering
the advice, .which the King, for his part, felt justified
in accepting, that the Crown's peer-making preroga-
tive should be put at the Government's disposal
Under this threat the Lords passed the Bill, but the
King was concerned that his intended action and the
motives for it should be made perfectly clear to the
House on which he was bringing his coercive powers
to bear, and when the initial ministerial statement in
debate failed to satisfy him, a second Minister rose
later to give a fuller account. So delicate and so per-
sonal is the operation, under the British system, of
constitutional conventions when employed to resolve
a crisis.

In America, on the other hand, there is no King; in
his place -there is the Constitution; and while the King
never dies, the Constitution, being in itself a mere
form of words, constantly needs to have the breath of
life put into it. This process serves the same purpose
and operates with the same motive of ensuring the
rule of law as the maintenance of custom (or more
strictly convention) in England, and has thus taken
over the English name. But the attendant 'circum-
stances are utterly diverse. The King who never dies
has vanished, leaving a constitutional void to be filled,
and the constitutional convention which fills it is one
that is called into existence on a specific date for a spe-
cific job, and every detail of its progress can be
chronologically indicated. The Convention that gave
the United States its Constitution began its work at
Philadelphia on May 2 5th, 1787, reached its first vital